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BACKGROUND: 

According to Hill (1988), "One of the 
most important functions of humor (in the 
classroom) is to create a positive learning 
environment—When students can relate 
what they learn to a memorable context, 
whether it is visual or emotional, they are 
more likely to remember the information* 
Using jokes and anecdotes to enhance sto- 
ries provides such an association." (p.20). 
Kellerand Suzuki (1988) state in their ARCS 
Motivational Model that gaining and main- 
taining attention of the learner is the first 
principle for developing motivation in a 
lesson. 

Some research has been conducted on 
the use of humor in the classroom and in 
business settings. It has been used as a 
motivational objective and as an enhance- 
ment to learning and retention (McGhee, 
1980; Zemke, 1991; Ziv, 1979, 1988a, 
1988b); however, no investigations have 
focused on these issues in computer-based- 
instructional material. 

What is humor? And what is it to be 
humorous? McGhee (1979) traces the Latin 
term "humor" to ancient, medieval and Re- 
naissance physiology when it referred to 



one of four bodily fluids associated with 
temperament To be in a "good mood" 
meant the fluids were balanced; other- 
wise, one would be "out of humor", (p.5) 
Later the term "humorist" was applied "to 
anyone who was highly skilled at produc- 
ing amusing, incongruous, ridiculous or 
ludicrous ideas and events." (p.5). Freud 
believed humor to be important as a cop- 
ing mechanism. (MacHovec 1988). He 
further maintained that humor permitted 
adults to enjoy a childlike release from 
societal restrictions on behavior. (Keith- 
Spiegel, 1972). Sorrell (1972) states 
"laughter lifts man above his animalistic 
state, sets him free, and gives his spiritual- 
ity another dimension." According to 
MacHovec (1988) humor is a universal 
characteristic. 

From ancient to modern times, regard- 
less of culture, religion, geographic loca- 
tion, language, ethnic identity or gender, 
laughter is a part of everyone's experi- 
ence. MacHovec (1988) calls it "a com- 
plex psychological-emotional phenom- 
enon." (p.3). Although what is consid- 
ered funny for one person or group may 
not be so for another, still there are classic 
stories and situations that transcend cul- 



tares and time. 

The effects of humor as a form of mass 
audience appeal has been seen in television 
programming. The effect, besides enter- 
tainment, is that humor serves as a diversion 
from everyday problems, a relief from frus- 
trations and boredom. Most particularly, 
humor is exploited for its "drawing power." 
(Brown and Bryant, 1983). 

In an effort to attract audiences, children's 
educational programs, such as "Sesame 
Street" and 4i The Electric Company" incor- 
porate humor and elaborate visual effects. 
Many techniques are inspired by "MTV" or 
pinball arcades. Wakshlag, Day and ZiUman 
(1982) investigated the amount and distri- 
bution of humor used in educational pro- 
grams and how children select one program 
over another. The conclusions were that 
both boys and girls chose humorous educa- 
tional programs over non-humorous educa- 
tional programs when they were free to 
choose what they watch. 

There is a risk in explriting humor in 
educational programming. It could inter- 
fere with cognitive processing of the seri- 
ous portions of the material because the 
viewer may not put in the mental effort 
required to encode facts and concepts. How- 
ever, Zillman and Bryant, (1983) report 
that "based on Freudian reasoning, humor 
has been expected to alleviate tensions and 
anxieties; consequently it should relax stu- 
dents who are uptight about exams and 
improve performance." (pp. 177-178) But 
these data are inconclusive. 

Bryant, et al. (1980) reviewed the litera- 
ture on how humorous illustrations in text- 
books affected information acquisition, ap- 
peal, persuasibility and motivation. Their 
conclusions were mixed. Texts were con- 



sidered to be more enjoyable with humor 
incorporated. However, the educational 
value was not demonstrated to have been 
significant. Indeed, humorous illustrations 
had the potential of impairing the persua- 
siveness of certain arguments. 

Fleming (1966) rationalized that humor 
in pictures and text can aid in developing 
positive attitudes and learning in students of 
modern languages, much like political 
cartoons can "sway an entire election cam- 
paign." However, he did not test his theory. 

Ziv ( 1988a) found significant differ- 
ences in favor of learning with relevant 
humor compared to no humor in two studies 
of university students (the second repli- 
cated the first). In each case his research 
was based on one-semester courses as op- 
posed to studies by others whose experi- 
ments ranged from seven minutes to one 
hour. 

Gruner (1970) and Markievicz (1974) 
found that although attention and interest in 
a particular topic is enhanced with humor, 
comprehension and acceptance of a mes- 
sage were not. Hauck and Thomas (1972) 
found with elementary school children there 
was an increase in recall of incidental but 
not intentional material, Clabby (1979) 
found intentional learning among "low cre- 
ative" students to be significantly higher 
using humorous captions. 

Weinberg (1976) found no difference 
for comprehension and retention of adja- 
cent material where humor was mixed with 
serious examples. Bryant et al. (1980) had 
similar results in textbooks using humorous 
illustrations. However, Weinberg (1976) 
found that humorous material seemed to 
help the "brightest and least anxious stu- 
dents but acted negatively for less able and 
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more anxious/' (p.84). Kaplan and Pascoc 
(1977) found overall test performance of 
university students was not significantly 
different between humorous treatment and 
serious treatment groups, but there was 
better recall of humorous examples. 

Powell and Andresen (1985) reviewed 
more than 50 papers speaking to the value of 
humor, but there have been few empirical 
studies conducted to verify the results. One 
of the qualities students would most hope to 
find in their teachers is humor. Ziv (1979) 
concurs that humor plays a significant role 
in creating a positive class atmosphere. 

Ziglcr, Levine and Gould (1967) studied 
the cognitive "demands" of humor on chil- 
dren. They suggest that there is much 
gratification in the cognitive process in- 
volved in responding to humorous stimuli. 
There is a sense of achievement by "seeing 
the joke" This suggests an intrinsic motiva- 
tion for humor in learning. 

Davies and Apter (1980) studied 285 
primary grade school children who were 
shown a series of tape-slides. The material 
incorporating humor resulted in the greatest 
retention of information. In a similar ex- 
periment with university students conducted 
by Clark (1983) the results did not indicate 
any effect on retention. However, the hu- 
morous material was rated for "liveliness", 
which may be a factor in reducing boredom. 

According to Herbert (1991) humor can 
be categorized into four functional groups — 
psychological, sociological, physiological 
and educational (communication value.) 
The use of humor to create a friendly, pleas- 
ant environment in which to learn through 
computer-based instruction and how humor 
may enhance the learning experience is the 
basis of this investigation. 



It is our hypothesis that a visual strategy 
which incorporates a humorous theme and 
cartoons with humorous comments relevant 
to the content will help motivate students to 
attend to the material, provide a warm envi- 
ronment and aid in encoding facts and con- 
cepts better than material presented in a 
standard, non-humorous way, 

THE STUDY: 

An experiment to assess this hypothesis 
was recently undertaken at a large eastern 
university. The study tested the effects of a 
CBI science lesson that incorporated a hu- 
morous theme (Fig. 1 ), cartoons and anima- 
tion with a CBI science lesson presented in 
a traditional manner with no humor. 
(Figs. 2-3) 

The topic of the science lesson, "Anatomy 
of the Hard Tick," was selected on the basis 
of a growing health problem in United 
States — Lyme disease, which is caused by a 
particular species of tick. In order to diag- 
nose Lyme disease correctly, it is necessary 
to accurately identify ticks to species. The 
tick anatomy lesson is part of a complete 
computer-based courseware package being 
developed at Penn State. 

Humor in this study was defined as: 
The use of a theme that is ridiculous and 
exaggerated based on a parody which com- 
bined a familiar Charles Addams-like car- 
toon with a Dracula-type character (Fig. 4); 
content material presented in a lighthearted 
manner, rather than a facts-only scientific 
style; inclusion of whimsical cartoons 
(Fig.5) and animation; inclusion of occa- 
sional informal, conversational mnemonics 
as memory aids versus mnemonics given as 
straight memory aids. 



FIGURE 1. 

Introductory Screen from Humor Lesson 



to 

The Anatomy Lesson 



FIGURE 2. 

Introductory Screen from Traditional 
Lesson with No Humor 
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FIGURE 3. 

Basic Information Screens 
Used in Both Lessons 
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FIGURE 4. 

Screen from Humor Lesson 

with Narrator Giving a Mnemonic Aid 




FIGURE 5. 

Screen from Humor Lesson 

Emphasizing the Location 

of a Particular Anatomical Structure 




FIGURE 6. 

One of the Screens 

Used to Test All Study Participants 
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The computer-based instructional les- 
son (CBI) "Anatomy of the Hard Tick" was 
presented to two treatment groups. One 
group comprising 43 students received the 
lesson with the inclusion of a humorous 
theme and humorous comments related to 
the content The second group comprising 
32 students received the lesson "Anatomy 
of the Hard Tick" without the inclusion of 
any humor, A third group comprised of 40 
students served as a control and received no 
lesson. 

One week after the initial treatment, all 
three groups were given identical tests on 
factual and conceptual knowledge of tick 
anatomy (Fig. 6). In addition they were also 
given a brief survey of questions based on 
their college major, background experience 
with ticks and Lyme and other tick-borne 
diseases and opinions of the instructional 
material. 

RESULTS: 

Statistical one factor analysis of vari- 
ance was used to determine the difference 
between groups in terms of total scores on 
the delayed post test. No significant differ- 
ence was found between humor and non- 
humor groups, only between the control 
group and treatment groups. Both treat- 
ment groups were equal in terms of enjoy- 
ment of the lessons. Not surprisingly, the 
control group, which did not receive the 
lesson, measured significantly lower at the 
p=.05 level in enjoyment level. 

A two factor analysis of variance was 
used to determine differences in total scores 
based on having been bitten by a tick or 
havingcontractedLymedisease. The theory 
for these questions was that personal expe- 
rience with ticks may increased interest and 
attention in the lesson material. However, 
no differences were found between those 



subjects who had been bitten by a tick and 
those who had no been bitten. None of the 
participants in the study had contracted 
Lyme disease. 

Whereas certain regions of the country 
are more vulnerable to ticks and tick-borne 
diseases than others, the location of the 
participants 9 home residence did not seem 
to factor into the results. Also, none of the 
participants had associations with anyone 
who had been sick with a tick-borne dis- 
ease. 

On the affective measures, the extent to 
which participants were afraid of insects, 
spiders and ticks, no significant difference 
was indicated between any of the three 
groups. However, in terms of the degree to 
which subjects' were worried about ticks 
and tick-borne diseases, there was signifi- 
cant difference at the p=.05 level with the 
humor group being more worried. 

DISCUSSION: 

The results of this study indicate that 
there was no significant difference found 
between treatment strategies in terms of 
learning and retention. These findings are 
supported by Sewell (1979). His study in 
part compared comprehension and evalua- 
tion of five different treatment strategies 
including humor in the form of cartoons that 
accompanied textual material. 

It is theorized by the authors, however, 
that the scientific, sequential use of graph- 
ics were sufficiently meaningful to produce 
highly positive results without the use of 
humor to enhance learning. This is useful in 
terms of allowing choice without compro- 
mising quality of instruction. 

In terms of affective results of the study, 
the humor group indicated significantly 
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more worry about ticks and tick-borne dis- 
ease* This is important since being con- 
cerned about potential dangers may imply 
that precautions are more likely to be taken 
in vulnerable areas and medical advice 
sought, if bitten. These data also imply that 
another form of learning took place as a 
result of more dramatic reinforcement of 
concepts* 

Questions for further research were raised 
as a result of the current study* Would 
separating the groups into different meeting 
times make a difference to the learning and 
retention outcome? During this study only 
one third of the subjects received humorous 
material at any session* However, with 
subjects who took the humor lesson when 
no one besides the author was present, there 
was more outer expressions of amusement 
observed, such as smiles and laughs* In a 
group situation, perhaps there is a need for 
a "critical mass" attending the same infor- 
mation to be amused. 

Would treatments more diverse be a better 
means of assessing the effect of humor? It 
would be interesting to compare treatments 
that have a wider degree of variability in 
terms of graphics enhancements with or 
without humor and text alone without graph- 
ics but with or without humor* There is also 
a possible need for a warm-up to humor just 
as audiences receive to set the tone and 
stage for the big performer* 



CONCLUSION: 

The theory behind designing computer- 
based-instructional courseware with the in- 
clusion of humorous visuals, was to attempt 
to recreate the warm and comfortable feel- 
ing that one might experience in a class- 
room with a friendly, upbeat teacher. 
Creatinga invitingatmosphere is important 



for general appeal. Learners are more apt to 
use and enjoy computer-based instructional 
programs that meet individual preferences. 
In this way, it was thought that greater 
learning and retention would take place. 
The fact that both humorous and non-hu- 
morous groups were found to have no sig- 
nificant difference in test performance can 
be interpreted as meaning that both presen- 
tations were equally effective. Both con- 
tained clear and sequential graphics and the 
humorous theme and animation apparently 
did not enhance the learning in this study. 
However, the advantage of this finding is 
that if the subjects were given a choice of 
lesson approaches, the could expect to 
achieve equal outcomes. 

The study did indicate that on the affective 
level, the humor group was more impacted 
by the dangers of ticks and tick-borne dis- 
eases, and thus may be expected to be more 
cautious in vulnerable outdoor locations 
and seek appropriate aid if bitten. 



SUGGESTIONS for INCLUDING 
HUMOROUS GRAPHICS in CBI: 

Based on the literature regarding humor 
and the strategies incorporated in the treat- 
ments of this study, the following guide- 
lines are proposed for including visual 
humor in CBI: 

* Use a humorous theme as an analogy to 
the content. 

* Relate cartoon characters to content 

* Avoid offending through slurs or put- 
downs of a target group. 

* Pace humor strategically throughout the 
lesson. 

* Incorporate humorous mnemonics. 

* Ensure clarity so the point is made and 
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humor is not lost. 

* Use puns or humorous comments. 

* Use humorous animation to highlight 
certain important features* 

* Create special effects through graphics 
applications. 

* Text can be humorous to make a point, 
even if the illustration is not humorous. 

* Make characters lifelike and likable where 
appropriate. 

* Use first person to give the narrator 
personality. 

* Get serious within the context of humor 
by using a disclaimer 

* Use supplemental cartoons related to 
content. 

* Have narrator introduce mnemonics as 
memory aid. 

* Be cautious using "risque" comments. 

* Use humor to point out differences. 

* New characters, relevant to the theme can 
introduce additional facts and concepts. 

* Use humor to address sensitive points or 
issues. 

* Use a humorous announcement to do 
something the learner may not wish to do — 
like take a test. 
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